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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the United Parishes of St Giles in the Fields, and 
St George, Bloomsbury, combining Strictures on their Parochial 
Government, and a variety of information of Local and General 
Interest. By Rowland Dobie. 8vo. pp. 432. 


As we take local histories to be objects of great and useful curio- 
sity, and the present book appears to be little known, we notice it, 
though it bears the date of last year. Mr Dobie is not a scholar 
nor a fine writer, but he is an intelligent, observant man, who seems 
to have a good deal of public spirit; and his book, if people were 
aware of its existence, would and ought to interest them, particu- 
larly such as inhabit the large and important district which forms 
the subject of it. When a work, however, purports to be sold at 
the author’s house, and there is no bookseller’s name to it, Mr 
Dobie may little suspect that there is reason enough on the very 
face of the volume, why it should not have sold ; not to mention that 
we have seen no advertisement of the work, and no critical notice. 
The book, therefore, has wanted all the usual channels of publi- 
city; and the want of the first one alone would be fatal to it. 
When an author announces a book for sale at his own house, he 
may be said, not to publish, but to secrete it. We, therefore, an- 
nounce for the benefit of those whose curiosity is piqued by ob- 
stacles, and especially for such of our readers as live in the district, 
that Mr Dobie secretes his book at “ No. 13, Kenton street, Bruns- 
wick square.” The title-page, it is true, informs us that it is to be 
“had of all booksellers; but how can this be known, except 
through the medium of advertisements, or the booksellers them- 
selves?, And it is a hundred to one that, if asked about it, and 
told where it was to be had, they would not take the trouble of 
sending. Booksellers drive such a profitable trade through one 
another’s hands, that they are enabled to indulge the natural 
jealousy they feel against these extra-parochial publications. It 
might have been as well, furthermore, for the good of Mr Dobie’s 
volume, if, besides being legibly, it had been a little less coarsely 
printed. ‘The print of the title-page looks cut in lead. These 
are trifles, but they are much regarded now-a-days ; and, though 
we confess we prefer the cast of type in which the bulk of the 
voluine is printed, to the sharp, eye-cutting print of many of our 
modern books, yet we like to see all literature accompanied by a 
reasonable grace of appearance. We may add, as another instance 
of the obscurity in which Mr Dobie’s production has been kept, 
that, although we are extreme lovers of local history, and always 
on the watch for it, we should not have heard of the work, if it 
had not been privately borrowed by a friend. 

Having thus stated the drawbacks on the publication, we must 
observe in addition to what we have said of the author’s natural 
capacity, that he has taken much pains with it; that it contains 
much information that could not but be gratifying to the inhabi- 
tants of the district; that there are many curious particulars relat- 
ing to the government of the parishes, with other illustrations of 
the beauties of parochial oligarchy; and that it has a good map. 
What it wants, is a greater quantity of information respecting cele- 
brated individuals, and their abodes; but there is enough to inte- 
Test curiosity; and as we are not aware of the existence of any 
book which altogether tells us so much of the district in question, 
and it is written in a liberal and advancing spirit, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that every individual in the parishes, who can afford it, 
would do well to havea copy. We proceed to extract, or touch 
upon, some of the most interesting particulars. 

These united parishes occupy a considerable portion of ground. 


* And first for St Giles’s.—The parish of St Giles is of an irre- 
gular shape; on the north it cuts Tottenham Court-road in half, 


to beyond Chapel street; stretches obliquely across Thornhaugh 
street and Gower street, to the end of Torrington square; returns 
by another oblique line, from the east end of Bedford square, 
across Great Russel street, and through George street, into Broad 
street ; traverses the middle of Broad street, and High Holborn as 
far down as Dolphin court, Lincoln’s-inn; includes a portion of 
Lincoln’s-inn Gardens, and the whole of Lincoln’s-inn Fields ; and 
omitting Clare Market, enters south of Princes street, into Drury-lane, 
half of which it intersects as far as King street ; and then turning 
to the left, passes round with an intersection through Castle street 
and Crown street, up to its junction with the ends of Oxford 
street and Tottenham Court Road. The parish, therefore, besides 
what is commonly called St Giles’s, includes Drury Lane theatre, 
Great Queen street, a considerable portion of Lincoln’s-inn and 
Holborn, and a large segment of the newer buildings between 
Tottenham Court Road and Somer’s-town. 


‘ Among the suburb villages stood anciently that of St Giles in 
the Fields, or as it has been called in old records, ‘ the verie pleasant 
village of St Giles’ The name it bears was evidently derived from 
its hospital being called at an early period of its history, “ St Giles 
of the Lepers.” On the suppression of the hospital, it assumed the 
name of “ St Giles in the Fields,” or “in campis,” to distinguish it 
from St Giles’ Cripplegate, and other churches so dedicated, and 
as descriptive of its rural situation with regard to the city. 
In ancient records,"according to Newcourt, it is written “ St Giles, 
extra London;” and Parton supposes, with reason, ¥that its 
boundaries were in remote times much more extensive than now, 
but in point of population truly insignificant, containing in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, including the hospital inmates, only 
100 inhabitants. 

‘In its ancient state, like its surrounding vicinity, St Giles’s 
district presented a marshy wet aspect; as is appafent from its 
ditches and neighbouring brooks or bourns, as they were then 
denominated ; as for instance Old-Bourne, West-Bourne, Tybourne, 
&c. It became, however, healthy in proportion as it became drained, 
and increased in sewers; and as early as the reign of King John, 
1213," it was laid out in garden plots, cottages, and other buildings 
to a certain limited extent. 

‘ As early as Henry I¥I’s reign, it assumed the appearance ‘of a 
scattered country village, having shops and a stone antique cross, 
where High street now stands, and its probable dependence wag 
chiefly on the hospital, which had been rendered more important by 
the endowments of the preceding reign. In 1225, or thereabout, 
stood ‘a country blacksmith’s shop at the north west end of Drury 
Lane, which continued till 1595, when {the progressive buildings 
rendered its demolition necessary. 

* 7 a e * * 


‘ During several successive reigns the village of St Giles probably 
bore the same character, no material alteration having taken place in 
it till the reign of Henry VIEI. and especially during that of Queen 
Elizabeth, after the land was no longer vested in the Lospitel. In her 
reign we have mention of the immense line of thick forests ex- 
tending from the village of St Giles westward towards Tybourne 
and Wickham, and reaching almost interminably to the north. This 
was the great Black Forest of Mary-le-bone, into which she used to 
send the Muscovite ambassador to hunt the wild boar, when she 
found him such a bore that she wanted to get rid of him. 

‘ Stowe gives a curious account of a visitation to the Conduits of 
Tyburn ia 1592, of the Lord Mayor, Harper, and the Aldermen, 
and many other citizens, masters, and wardens of the twelve com- 
panies, accompanied by their ladies in waggons, it being usual, after 
examining the state of them, to give a grand entertainment at the 
banquetting house. On this occasion, says Stowe, “ afore dinner 
they hunted the hare and killed her, and thence they went to 
dine at the head of the conduit. There was a good number enter- 
tained on good cheer by the chamberlain, and after dinner they went 
to hunting the fox. There was a cry for a mile, and at length the 
hounds killed him at the end of St Giles; great hallooing at his 
death, and blowing of horns, &c.” This account is sufficient to shew 
the rural character of this neighbourhood at that period, and must 
excite our admiration on contrasting it with its present crowded 
and populous state.’—P, 39. 

[We are unfortunately obliged, by the “ making up” of the rest 
of the present number, to cut short this notice abruptly. It will be 





resumed to morrow.] 
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APAJI, PRIME MINISTER OF KING KRISHNARAYA. 





In the happy times, when the Hindus were governed by their native 
princes, Krishnaraya was the monarch of one of the richest and 
most extensive provinces of that vast country. His only study 
was to gain the respect and love of his people, by rendering them 
happy. His prime minister, Apaji, stood high in his esteem, 
because, with many other excellent qualities, he possessed the happy 
talent of displaying truth in entertaining and striking allegories. 

One day, when Apaji was with the King, his Majesty proposed 
to him the following question :—“ I have,” said he, “often heard 
it asserted that men in their civil and religious usages, only follow 
the beaten track ; and that the form of worship, or other customs, 
being once established, they continue to be blindly acted upon by the 
undiscerning multitude, however absurd and ridiculous they may be. 
1 would have you prove to me the truth of that opinion, and answer 
for me the question so frequently repeated :—Is it the men or their 
customs that are ridiculous ?” 

Apaji promised the King that he would consider that proverbial 
question, and give him his solution, in a few days. 

Apaji returned home, taking with him the shepherd who had the 
care of the King’s flock; a coarse and rough-natured man, like 


most of his profession. “Hear me, Kutuba,” said Apayi, ‘ you | 


must instantly exchange"your present clothing for that of a Sanny- 
asi, or penitent, whom, for a time, you are to represent. You will 
rub your body with ashes; take in one hand a bamboo rod with 
seven knots, and in the other, a pitcher of water. Carry with you 
an‘antelope’s skin, on which penitents usually sit ; and, so equipped, 
proceed to the neighbouring mountain, and enter the cavern, spread 


earth, while one hand keeps your nostrils closed, and the other 
rests on the crown of your head. Be careful to perform your part 
well, and see that you do not betray me. It may happen that the 
King and all his retinue, followed by vast multitudes of people may 
go thither to see you; but you must remain immoveable in the 
posture I have described. Whatever pain you may suffer, you must 
appear as insensible as though you were dead; complaining of 
nothing, attending to nothing, looking at nobody, speaking to 
nobody. If you transgress in the least, your life shall answer for 
it; but if you follow my orders, as I expect, you shall be liberally 
rewarded.” 

The poor shepherd had no ambition for the office, but his master’s 
commands were so positive, that he saw it would be vain to make 
any objections, and therefore prepared to act his part. 








In the mean time, Apaji went to the palace, where he found the | 


King already surrounded by his courtiers. 

“ Great King,” said he, “I come to announce to you the most 
happy news. Delighted with your virtues, the Gods have vouch- 
safed to give you a signal proof of their protection and favour. At 


this very time, a great wonder is exhibited in your kingdom. There | 


is a cave in the neighbouring mountain, in which a holy penitent, 
(descended, no doubt, from the dwelling-place of the great Vishnu) 
has taken up his abode. In profound meditations on the perfections 
of Para-Brahma, he is wholly insensible to all terrestial objects. 
He has no other nourishment than the air he breathes, and none of 
the objects that affect the five senses make any impression on him. 
In a word, it may be said that his body alone resides below, while 
his soul, his thoughts, and all his affections, are closely united to the 
divinity.” 

The King and all his court listened with earnest attention, and 
remained, for some time, looking at each other in the deepest amaze- 
ment. At last, the King expressed his determination to visit the 


| 


a 

The King continued to gaze with admiration, and vainly tried } 
added flattery and compliment, to obtain but a single look from the 
great Sannyasi. 

The King being about to take his leave, Apaji interposed : “ Great 
Monarch,” said he; “after coming so far to visit this holy person. 
age, who will henceforth be the object of public veneration; not 
having yet received his blessing, it would, at least, be desirable, to 
have some memorial of him, to preserve as a precious relic; if jt 
were no more than one of his hairs.” 

King Krishnaraya approved the advice of his minister, and ad. 
vancing, plucked a hair from the shaggy breast of the Sannyasi, 
He put it to his lips and kissed it. ‘“ I will enshrine it,” said he: 
“in a box of gold, which I will always wear suspended to my neck, 
as the most precious of my ornaments. It shall be my talisman 
against all evil, and the source of perpetual good.” 

The courtiers followed his example; each plucked a hair from 
the breast of the penitent, to be preserved as a holy relic. The vast 
multitude spread over the mountain, learning what was going on in 
the cave; every one burned with desire to be possessed of sg 
precions a memorial. Each plucked his relic, till the tortured 
man had scarcely a_ hair left; but She endured his sufferings with 
fortitude ;— never wincing, nor altering his stedfast look. 

The King on his return to the palace, informed his wives of what 
had passed, and shewed them the precious relic. They heard with 
wonder, and sorely lamented that the rigorous rules prescribed to 
the sex, had not permitted them to accompany their husband to the 
cave, and to share in the general felicity. But the King might possibly, 


| as the greatest of favors, graciously permit the famous penitent to 
be brought to the palace, that they also might have the happiness 
the skin upon the ground at the further end, and sit upon it, | 
in the manner ‘of a penitent. You must fix your eyes upon the | 


of seeing him, and of selecting a relic. 

After many difficulties, the King at last consented to indulge his 
wives in their wish ; and being at the same time desirous of doing honor 
to the Saunyusi, he ordered out his whole court, with his troops, 
both horse and foot, to serve as an escort. On arriving at the cave, 
which was still surrounded by a number of persons who had not yet 
obtained their relics, the four chiefs of the cavalcade went up to 
him, and having unfolded the nature of their mission, took up the 
motionless penitent in their arms, and placed him in a superb new 
palanquin, in the same posture in which they found him in the 
cave. 

The shepherd, still immoveable, preserved the appearance of a 
Sannyasi in contemplation, and was conducted in state through the 
streets, in the midst of an immense concourse of people, who made 
the air resound with their rejoicings. Meantime, the poor shep- 
herd, who had eaten nothing for two days, during which his whole 
skin had been lacerated by the plucking of the hairs, took but little 
pleasure in the triumph, and but for dread of his master’s anger, 
would have betrayed the plot. “ Why,” said he within himself; 
“why should I carry ona trick like this, in the midst of torment? 
I would rather hear tigers roaring in the woods, than be deafened 
with these noisy acclamations. Had 1 been with my flock, I should 
have had three good meals before now; whereas, after two days of 
fasting, [ know not when | may be relieved.” 

On his arrival at the palace, he was immediately introduced into 
a superd apartment, where he reccived a visit from the princesses. 
One by one, they prostrated tiiemselves before him, each would 
have a hair, to be enshrined in a box of gold, and worn as the most 
precious of ornaments. When, after some difficulty, each lady had 
obtained a relic, they retired, leaving the shepherd still in his 


| inflexible attitude of contemplation. He was at length relieved by 


the King giving orders that the Sannyast should be left alone all 


night, in order to enjoy repose after so much fatigue and suffering. 


illustrious stranger, and implore his blessing. He went accord- | 


ingly, in magnificent procession, with his court, and troops attend- 
ing. The royal trumpets were sounded in all parts, to announce 
the object of the visit, and to invite all persons to attend. Never 


before had such an assembly been seen. Every face was cheerful, | 


and every heart rejoiced to have lived to see so distinguished a per- 
sonage upon earth. Penetrated with religious awe, the King en- 
tered the retreat of the holy Sannyasi with a humble and reverend 
demeanour. There, in a remote corner, he saw the object of his 
respect, apparently as motionless as the rock on which he sat. 

The King, with reverential awe, drew near to the penitent, thrice 
he prostrated himself at his feet, and addressed him in these 
terms : 

“ Mighty penitent! Blessed be my destiny, which has prolonged 
my existence to this day, when I have the inexpressible felicity of 
seeing your holy feet. The few good deeds I have performed in 
this generation, are surely inadequate to so distinguished a favor, 
and I can attribute it only to the merits of my ancestors, or to some 
signal work which I may have been enabled to perform in some pre- 
ceeding generation, the memory of which I no longer retain. The 
hour in which [ now first see your hallowed feet, is the happiest of 
my life. Henceforth, I can have nothing to wish for in this world. 
It is enough to have seen those sacred feet; for, so beatific a vision 
will blot out all the sins I may have committed in this, and in all pre- 
ceding generations.” ; 

The pretended penitent received the monarch’s speech without 
emotion, inflexibly maintaiaing his position. The spectators, in 
amazement, whispered to each cther, how great a being that must 
be, who could hear the submissive addresses of such a King, without 
deigning to cast upon him even a glance of approbation. 











In the silence of the night, Apaji introduced himself by a secret 
entrance, into the chamber of the smarting and hungry shepherd, 
and, in soothing accents, thus addressed him: ‘“ Kutuba, the 
period of your probation is accomplished. You have well per- 
formed the part 1 set down for you, and have fulfilled my expecta- 
tions. I promised you a recompence, and you shall not be dis- 
appointed. Inthe meantime, resume your own dress ; get ‘some- 
thing to eat, and go to bed, as you have need, and in the morning 
go out as usual with your sheep.” 

The shepherd waited not for a second bidding, but quickly made 
his way into the fields; fully resolved no more to perform the part 
of a Sunnyasi. 

Early the next morning, the King with all his retinue went to 
renew his humble salutations to the holy penitent. They found 
him not, and for awhile, they remained astonished; but on reflec- 
tion, their veneration was augmented, in the belief that it must have 
been some divinity, who, ina human form, had come among them, 
on a temporary visit, to convince them of his protection : and, in 
the night, had returned to his heavenly abode. The appearance 
an departure of this wonder were the only subject of conversation, 
in court, town, and country, for several days. Gradually it grew 
stale, and at last was but occasionally remembered, like any other 
antiquated miracle. 

Some time afterwards, when Apaji was one day at court, the 
King put him in mind of the old proverb of Jana Marulu, Istra 
Marulu, and asked him whether he still thought that a people 
followed a particular track merely because it happened to be laic 
down for them, and that, however ridiculous the ceremonies and 
usages of a nation might be, those who practised them were still 
more ridiculous ? 

Apaji, who waited only for an opportunity like this, to enter om 
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his favourite speculation, having obtained permission to speak 
without reserve, thus addressed the King :— 

«Great King; your own conduct decided this question some 
days ago, when you condescended to visit the cave in the mountain, 
and the pretended Sannyasi who was there. I will confess that the 
yenerable penitent was no other than the shepherd employed in 
keeping my sheep ; a being so rough and uncultivated as to approach 
nearly to utter stupidity. Such is the personage whom you and 
your court, upon my sole testimony, have treated with honors 
almost divine, and have elevated to the rank of a deity. The mul- 
titude, without examination, have blindly, followed your example, 
and without any knowledge of the object of their adoration, ran 
with you into the excess of fanatical zeal, in favor of a keeper of 
sheep, uneducated, and almost a fool. From this striking instance, 
you must be satisfied that public institutions are matters of example | 
and habit, and that we ought to direct our ridicule of the absurd 

s of a country, not so much against the usages themselves, as | 
nst those who practice them.” 

The King, like a wise sovereign, took in good part the strenuous | 
éfforts which his minister had boldly adopted to enlighten him ; 
and continued to repose upon him as his most faithful subject and | 
friend. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 














PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drory Lane.—Jane Shore—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. 
Covent Garven.—Prhe Grecian Daughter—Harlequin Pat, and Harlequin Bat. 





j Drury Lane. 
We are sorry we cannot speak highly of the plot and tricks of the 
few pantomime, which was brought out here last night, entitled 
Davy Jones; or, Harlequin and Mother 
It is like quarrelling with the Christmas cake and wine. 


Carey's Chickens 


Mother Carey’s wild fowl, which are of a lubberly human 
description, are ludicrous, and besides a good view into the interior 
of the “deep sea” at the beginning, there is some wonderfully fine 
scenery at the conclusion, of which more anon, But the harlequin- 
ade part of the business lagged, and hitched, and was poor in the 
invention ; so much so, that hisses, very unusual things at a panto- 
mine, were heard many times; and itis evident to us, that Mr 
Barrymore is mistaken in the very foundation of his panto- 
mines. He is fond of making them spring out of the ludicrous, 
whereas drollery should only be the result of Harlequin’s 
metamorphoses,—the spirit, as it were, with which he runs 
through his career of adventures, and upturns every obstacle 
in the way, till he finally resumes his gravity with his good 
fortune. A pantomine, like a dance, isa love story; with a satire 
on existing manners by the way; but love begins and ends gravely, 
however merry it may be in the process. At all events, if the com- 
mencement of a pantomine is to be as comic as the succeeding 
part, it ought most unquestionably not to be founded upon a 
banter of any serious fiction, or of a story popular with the 
hearts of the community. We go to a pantomime to have our 
fictions kept alive, not to see their throats cut with a mocking 
knife. Mr Barrymore made a great mistake not long ago, by 
turning the Children in the Wood into two overgrown deformities, 
and knocking them about the head and ears, as if our childish 
dreams had been made of stone. His mistake on the present 
occasion is not so bad as this; but it is erroneous enough in all 
conscience. He makes a practical pun upon poor Bluck-eyed 
Susan, giving her (in the worst sense of the donation), “a black eye.” 
Now we do not accuse him of any disrespect to the old ballad. 
Perhaps he intended to ridicule the late inundation of sea- 
stories on the stage; but in that case he should have joked upon 
theatrical seamen and their jargon, not upon a story which every 
body likes; for though all parodies upon what is good, are 
in one light to be regarded as compliments, whether intended 
or not, their real effect depends upon time and place; and 
We must repeat, that the holiday folks, great and small, 
go to a pantomine, to see an old story (if there is any) realized 
instead of destroyed, whatever fun they expect from Harlequin after 
his assumption of that title. This was what rendered Mother Goose 
so popular (which is revived, we see, at Sadler’sWells), and was so 
delightful in the great golden corn, the goodnatured giant, 


and Flying Island, of Gulliver. There was less temptation, it is 
true, to make a burlesque on those subjects, the originhl stories 
themselves partaking of it; but the charm with the spectators con- 
sisted in the adherence to the originals. 

We are nevertheless so fond of a pantomime, that the sight o¢ 
Harlequin and Columbine can never be quite spoilt to us. The 
moment they make their appearance, it is hard indeed if we 
do not find some enjoyment in their animal spirits, and the 
way in which they eternally distance, knock down, trip up, slap, 
vex, and mystify their eternal old pursuer and his clown. The 


lissom Harlequin, in his spangled suit of motley, slapping chairs 
into coaches, the piquant and tender Columbine eternally dancing, 
the hobbling old father Pantaloon, and the eidemastnan glutton- 
ous Clown, who leads a life of accidents and offences, gives 
and receives blows enough to kill an ox, and _ witnesses 
the most ghastly phenomena with horror or laughter, just 
as it happens, are ever new to us; and we are prepared 
to go all lengths with them, if the coutriver of the spec- 


| tacle will but furnish us with the means. But the invention, last 


night, was certainly“poorer than we have known it a long time. 
The goods and chattles were not lively; there was a hitch in the 
gait of the metamorphoses: the performers appeared sometimes to 
be thrown upon their own resources, and not to know what to be at. 
One of the best jokes was a satire on preliminary boarding-schools, 
and presented the interior of a chamber with children in cradles, 
and two in a bed, playing rattles and drums, and calling for “ sugar.”’ 
But even this was over-done. And there was by far too much 
speaking among the clowns. GRrimaLp1 used to be so chary of his 
eloquence, that the words “ Nice moon !” out of his mouth (looking 
at the mooa) or “ Have some?” (shewing a cake) eame forth like 
a quintessence of reciprocrity. But to keep saying at every turn 
Hallo! or Don’t! or What do you mean? only makes one think 
that the piece is partly written, and not written well. 

It grieves us to say thus much in disapprobation of the production 
of an ingenious man, who has probably laboured hard for our enter- 
tainment:—but so it must be,—in order that entertainment may 
prosper. We have now the pleasure of adding, as a relief to our 
censure, and by way of still encouraging our readers to go and see 
this pantomime (which amply deserves the ‘visit, if for nothing 
else), that towards the close of it, there is the most beautiful 
succession of scenes, that we ever witnessed. They form the Diorama 
of the piece, and have been designed and painted by Mr Stanrie_p 
from sketches taken in Switzerland and Italy “ during his last con- 
tinental tour” We never saw anything in stage scenery so lovely and 
s» grand. They seem, too, as if they would be interminable. The 
spectator sees mountains, glaciers, and valleys, precipitous passes, 
snowy solitudes, oceans of icy land, beautiful villages, storm, sun- 
shins, and flowery island, slowly travelling before his eyes, 











scene after scene, as if they would never end, and all of the 
most enchanting or exalting description. Now the {bosom of 
Chamouny discloses itself, as in a very dance of the globe ; now the 
most frowning and remote mountains; now a pastoral village, with 
its inhabitants; anon a parapeted road, with soldiers ; there is the 
great pass of the Simplon; the Schalbet by moonl ght; a storm of 
snow, admirably preparing for the snowy scene that ensues ; a storm 
of lightning; and lastly, after these interchanges of horror and wild 
beauty, the Lago Maggiore comes swimming before us, enveloped in 
the golden warmth of Italy: in other words, you fairly traverse 
the Alps into Italy, or rather they traverse the scene for you. The 
spectators sit like 


A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 


and behold the world rolling before them, presenting them with 
some of its most romantic beauties. We have not witnessed any 
thing that has charmed us so much a long while; and we assure 
the reader that he will be most richly repaid for any tedium he 
may undergo during the pantomime; though it is to be expected 
meanwhile that the latter will be improved ; and Harlequin and 
Columbine, as we said before, are always worth something. 








DevicateE InvestiGation.— Was it a Pope, who seeing a 
young man that very much resembled him, asked the stranger if 
his mother had not formerly visited Rome? “ No, Sir,” said the 
youth, “ but my father has.”—Lounger’s Common Place Book. 


IMMEDIATE DECISION SOMETIMES QUESTIONABLE.— Understand- 
ing does not always drive on like an arrow. The mind sometimes 
by making a halt, and going round for advice, hits the mark much 
better, than if she had let fly directly upon it—Maercus Antoninus. 


DirricuLties YretD TO PERSEVERANCE.—Accustom yourself to 
master “things of the greatest difficulty, and which you seem to 
despair of; for, if you observe, the left hand, though for want of 
practice, it is insignificant to other business, yet it holds the bridle 
better than the right hand, because it has been used to it,—The 
same, 


SeLrisH Prayer Reprovep.—The Athenians used to be 
mighty clamorous to Jupiter for rain upon their own lands, but not 
a word for other people. Now to my mind, they had even “better 
have held their tongues, or else prayed with more jextent and 





generosity. — The same. 
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THE TATLER. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


a This Evening. the Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Sueripan}. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR. 


Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Semiramide.” 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore]. 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbises, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE, 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, 

Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 

Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—Andrews. 
Scene I1.— Mother Carey’s Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.— 
Scene ILI. —Quarter-Deck of the Spanker, 36.—Adams, 

Scene 1V.—Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—Adams. 

Scene V.—The Bilboes.— Marinari. 

Scene VI.—The Sun's Warery Bed.— Marinari. 

Scene VIL.—Farm-House. Sunrise.— Andrews. 

Scene VIII.—Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire-- Andrews. 
Scene 1X.—Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood— Franklin. 
Scene X.—The Brighton Archway. Erected in Honour of their M.jesties’ 
Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet, 
Scene XI.—Commercia! Dock Canal. XIL.—Nursery for Pet Children, 
Scene XIII[.—Outside of Upholsters. XIV.—The Diorama. 
Scene XV.—Grand Hydraulic Temple, Hlustrative of the Union of the 
Waters.—Marinari. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Paiated, by Mr StanFieto. 

The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON. 

1, Town of Sion (inthe Valois). 2. Valley ofthe Rhone. 3. Brieg. 
4. The Simplon. 5. The Schalbet, by Moonlight. 6. Village of the 
Simplon. 7. Gallery of Algaby (with the Etfvets of a Storm). 8. The 
Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 feet long, 9. Crevola. 
10. Domo D’Ossola, 1. Fariolo, 12. Lago Magiore, with the 
Boromean Islands. 

To-morrow, Werner; and the Pantomine. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


To conclude with, the Opera of 


CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 
The Music, by Mr Bishfp. 
[By Mr Howarp Paynaj. 
Clari, Miss TAYLOR, 
The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, —Jocoso, (his Valet) Mr DURUSET, 
Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Master LEWIS. 


Previous to Clari, the Original Overture, by Bishop. 
After the Opera, Mehul's Overture to “ De Bion,” 


With, (14th time) an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


[From Pieces by Moncrierr, Bickerstarr, and others] 
The Characters as before. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 
OR, THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 
(By Mr Fartey ] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pevke}] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONEJ 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight —Grieve. 
Scene I1.—The Boyne Water.— T.. Grieve. 
Scene III.—Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle. 
Scene [V.—The Grand Banqueting Hall.—VW. Grieve. 
Scene V.—The Banshee’s Ravine. VI. M’Murragh’s Keep. 
Scene VII.—Extensive View of the Lake of Killarney.— Roberts. 
Scene VIII.—The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—T. Grieve. 
Scene IX.—The New Bridge over the Mevai.— Grieve. 

Scene X.—The Pool—Tower—and West India Docks.—Griere. 
Scene XI.—A Market.—Finley. XII. The Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop. 
Scene XILI.—Frog Farm and Kichen.—W Grieve. 

Scene XIV.—Windsor Park and Castle. —T. Grieve. 

Scene XV.—Portsmouth Harbour, The Royal Yacht passing along the 
Coast, till she arvives off Brighton, and the Ilumination.—T. Grieve. 
Scene XVI.—The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 

Scene XVII.—Ludygate Hill and St Paul's, as it was intended to be on the 
9th of November 1830. 

Scene XVIII.—Lost in a Fog.— Grieve. 

Seenc XIX.—Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor's Festival--Grieve 
Scene XX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic Palace. 





To-morrow, Cinderella; and the Pantomime. 


a 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 


This Evening, a New Romantic en Burletta, in Two Acts, 
calle 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
[By Mr Jerrotp.] 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by { Mr YATES, 
Leandro, { Nibbio and Botta. § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr QO. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 


After which, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 


THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 
[By Mr M. Baryert). 
Rosine, Miss DALY, Minette, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor Gavard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 
Mr JOHN REEVE. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
(By Mr BuckstTone}. 
The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell, 
Columbine, (first time) Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


B THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse ‘T'rap Maker, Nosey Jack,— 
Night.— Tomkins. 
Scene I1.—Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise).— Tomkins, 
Scene II[.—Fairy Retreat, near the Eachauted Spring.— Tomkins, 
Seenery LV.—Enchanied Spring. ~ Tomkins. V. Cats’ Coridor.— Pitt. 
Scene VI.—Palace of Grimalkin. VIL. Temple of Silver-rain —Piti, 
Scene VIIL—The King’s Mews. Pitt, IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil Shops, 
Scene X.—Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room, 
Scene XI.—View in Westmoreland. XI. Eating House and Cage. 
Scene X111,—View on the Wye.—Tomkins. 
Scene XIV.—Interior of the Old Ship Inn, Wapping. 
Scene XV.—Brush Hall, in Chancery, XVI. The same, out of Chancery, 
Scene XVIL.—Grocer’s and China Shops. XVIII. Catacombs.-- Tomkins. 
Scene XIX and last.—Temple of the Spirit of the Spring.—Pité, 





SURREY THEATRE. 
This Evening, a new Nautico- Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE ROVER’S BRIDE: 
(By Mr G. Atmar]. 
The Characters by Madame SIMON, Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss NICOL, 
Miss ELLIS, Mrs ROGERS, Miss RUMENS. 


Messrs DIBDIN PITT, C. HILL, HONOR, VALE, ROGERS, HICKS, 
RANSFORD, LEE, Master FRANK CARBERY. 


At the end of the First Actof *The Rover’s Bride,’ the SIAMESE 
YOUTHS will be presented to the Audience, They can only be seen 
previous to the Half-Price. 


After which the Petit Drama, entitled 
THE SCAPE GOAT! 
{By Mr Poote.]} 

The Characters as before, 


To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrymore. ] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—Regions of Time. If. The Town of Newbury, (Sunrise) 
Scene ILL. Cabinet in the Widow's Mansion. 
Scene IV. Splendid Temple of the New Year. 
Scene V. Picturesque Roadside Inn. 
Scene VI. Exterior of Public House and Sadler's. 
Scene VIL. Suspension Bridge over the Menai. 
Scene VIII. Quiet Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood. 
Scene 1X. Race Course and Grand Stand. 
Scene X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli. XI. Cavern, (Moonlight). 
Scene XII and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
Cosure ‘THEeATRE.—Vidoeq—Harlequin Silver Penny, 
Or the Old Woman in the Bottle. 
Sapier’s Wetits Tuearre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Golden Pippin — Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 
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